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on the North Carolina List 
of Approved High-School Textbooks 


Ways to Better English ‘Briggs and McKinney 

A new edition organized on the same, clear, practical principles as the 
authors’ suecessful ‘‘First Book of Composition."’ Admirably suited for use 
with ‘A Second Book of Composition’ to provide a two-hook course. leads t 
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Essentials of Algebra Smith and Reeve “aot 


Meets fully the recommendations of the National Committee on Mathemati- 
cal Requirements and the College Entrance Examination Board. Part I 
covers all the algebra necessary for practical use: Part II gives additional 
material for entrance to college. of the 
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Composition and Rhetoric William M. Tanner 

A remarkable new one-hbook course in composition provides the high-school 
student with a complete working program for self-cultivation in English. Al- 
ready adopted for use in over 900 high schools. nation 


to an 


tory, 


Elements of Latin Benjamin L. D’ooge 
A new book which teaches Latin as a means of improving the pupil's under- ' 
standing of English. Full work on derivation; interesting connected reading: It is 


men.” 


all the essentials for first-vear Latin simply and thoroughly presented. 


Introductory Physics Lothrop D. Higgins 


The simplest textbook in physies that meets the college entrance require 


ments. By the choice and arrangement of material the book gives a clear idea 
of the subject as a whole 
Essentials of Plain and Solid Geometry David Eugene Smith 
The number of basal propositions is limited in accordance with the reeom 
mendations of the National Committee on Mathematical Requirements and the 
College Entranee Examination Board Simple language, clear illustrations 
and careful typographical arrangement are vital aids to the beginner. Also 
published in two volumes 
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CHILDREN’S PREFERENCES AMONG 
BOOKS AND MAGAZINES 


By A. M. JORDAN 
Professor of Educational Psychology, University of North Carolina 


HE ABIDING interests of pupils in their sub- 
7 jects of instruction has for many years been one 
of the criteria of good teaching. In classes in 
literature this becomes a matter of surpassing impor- 
tance for unless the pupil is really pleased by the 
material studied the influence upon him is undeniably 
lessened. On the other hand satisfaction with books 
leads to the consideration of other books—that activity 
which leads to further activity made so familiar by 
Dewey. Moreover, even if there is no seeking for fur- 
ther books the book studied is remembered longer 
because a pleasant result tends to prolong the memory 
of the material read so that it is recalled more easily. 
More specifically stated, the known interest in scouting 
and wars, as described by Altsheler, might be directed 
to an interest in the lives of our frontiersmen of 
national fame, and from there to a knowledge of his- 
tory, “The lengthened shadows of the lives of great 
men.” 
It is not urged in this paper that we should cheapen 
the type of literature presented so that pupils would 
like it better. It is urged that we must know and 
understand what children actually choose when left to 
heir own devices, so that beginning with this informa- 
tion we can direct the energies of pupils more surely 
into the enjoyment of the world’s best. We must seek 
ut more diligently than ever before those poems and 
books which are good literature and which do at the 
same time appeal strongly. By a careful analysis, 
therefore, of the books which are of undoubted inter- 
est it is possible to obtain a list of the qualities which 
appeal, and then with these in hand to select good 
Mistakes will, 
f course, be made and our lists will have to be modi- 
But some of the books 


literature which possesses these traits. 


hed in the light of experience. 
selected by pupils as popular are good literature—these 
ve may use immediately. Among them, Treasure 
Island, The Tale of Two Cities, and Lorna Doone are 
good examples. 

The methods of discovering children’s interests are 
almost as important as the lists of books themselves 


since the former are fairly constant while the latter 
Among these are (1) questioning the pupils 
directly—asking them to write down the names of five 
books they like best of all. 
pupils place an odd number for boys and an even for 


change. 
It is better to have the 


In this manner 
in a class of thirty the individual is lost in the group. 


girls and to disguise their handwriting. 


and frequently a more accurate account of these inter- 
ests may be had. But even at its best there is no way 
to be certain that pupils put down books actually liked. 
The other method is more objective for it examines the 
activities of boys and girls in public libraries in which 
they have freedom of choice and where the shelves are 
open to all. Some methods of detecting the popularity 
of books here are: (1) records of withdrawals, (2) 
number of volumes worn out, (3) blackness of catalog 
cards, and (4) observations of children actually read- 
ing in libraries. These two methods—direct and indi- 
rect—are mutually supplementary, and that book on 
which they are found to agree may safely be assumed 
to be popular. Another method somewhat supple- 
mentary to that of the direct questioning appears 
whenever a sympathetic teacher is able to get a pupil 
entirely in her confidence so that the pupil unburdens 
himself of his most secret desires in reference to books 
liked. 


interests. 


This sometimes discovers to us unsuspected 
Thet final method is that of reading stories 
about children such as Booth Tarkington’s Seventeen 
or William Allen White’s Court of Boyville. By this 
means we may get some knowledge of what ¢ ‘Idren 
are actuaily interested in. The following discussion is 
concerned with the results of a rather extensive inves- 
tigation in libraries and with the results of a question- 
naire. 


INVESTIGATION IN LIBRARIES 


For three months the writer investigated the activi- 
ties of children in reading in eight children’s libraries 
in and around New York City.'. Records were made 
of more than eight hundred observations of what chil- 


dren were reading. These records were checked up by 
‘For details see A. M. Jordan Chiidren’s Interests in Reading pub 
lished by Teachers College Bureau of Publications New York City. 
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a study of the withdrawal of books from libraries. A 
live list of popular books was made by listing the names 
of all books of which there were three copies or more 
in the smaller libraries and four or more in the larger 
libraries. With these lists in hand the shelves were 
inspected for three successive days and records made 
of books on the shelves. From these lists were sub- 
‘tracted (1) all books worn out but not yet taken from 
the shelf list, (2) all books gone to the bindery, (3) all 
books to be mended and, (4) all books withdrawn for 
any other reason. In this way a live list of books was 
obtained. It was therefore possible by means of study- 
ing carefully the records of book withdrawals to dis- 
cover the books which were most popular 

Standing out clearly is the difference in interest 
indicated by an almost complete separation between the 
Most of the chil 


dren observed were between the ages of ten and thir 


choices of books of boys and girls 
teen vears. Among the writers of books interesting to 


boys the following are in the lead 


| 


Books Founp Most INTERESTING To Boys. Aces Ten 


TO FOURTEEN 


Fiction 


Altsheler ar and scouting 
tarbour 
Tomlinson uting 
Burton 


Clement adventure 


Henty ar uting 
Dudley 


Monroe 
Hevliger 
Ouirk: Freche 
Mathewson: 


Faton: Boy 


wr 
Hand) 
Life Was! 
Beard: Americ 
Cod Advert 


Harper's 


War and scouting together with school and sports 
absorb about 60 percent of the total interest of boys i: 
fiction, strenuous adventure bout 23 percent, and bo. 
scouts about 16. 

The interests of girls are set forth in the type 
books found in the following list. 


TABLE II 


\utHors or Books Founp Most INTERESTING 


Grrts. 10-13 Years 


Fiction 
Alcott: Series of home life and mild adventure 
Richards 
Wiggin 
Barnett 


School Stories and home (Pegay) 

Home and school (Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm) 
Stories of unusual kindliness and usefulness. 
Sidney 
Woolsey 
Deland 
Montgomery: Home and school (Anne of Green Gables) 
Rankin: Home and neighborhood (Adopting of Rosa Ma 
Taggart: Home and mild adventure (Little Grey House) 


Home and neighborhood (Little Pepper series). 
Home life and mild adventure (/n the High Valli 
Home life and mild adventure (Katrina). 


Vaile: School and home (Orcutt Girls) 


Non-Fiction 

Aesop: Fables. 
Walker: Little Plays from American History 
Dalbraith: Little Plays 

Varney: Story Plays old and new 
Lamb: Tales from Shake 
Harper's Handy Book for Girls 
Little Cook Book for Little Girls 
Little Women 
and Deeds (Poetry) 
Gale: Story of Ulysses 


(Interest very small) 


peare 

Paret 
tenton 

Alcott 


Stevenson: Days 


Girls have a deplorably small interest in books ou 
side of stories. Now and then they ask for books o: 
cooking, knitting, and crocheting but more often sti 
for books of little plays. The biography and histor 
are limited to the biographies of two interestir 


women, Joan of Arc and Helen Keller 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 


The interest of boys and girls between the ages « 
ten and thirteen in reading are quite dissimilar, f 
while they both prefer stories the former choose thos 
concerned with war, scouting, school, boy scouts at 
other strenuous adventure, while girls like best tho 


concerned with home, school, fairies, and love. It 


possible that these different emphases in reading sprit 
from the deepest sources in nature. the instincts. | 
books for boys the instincts mostly fre quently appeal 


to are those of mastery, fighting, love of sensory lif 


for its own sake, and original attention. while in bool 


for girls we find these instincts—maternal. kindlines 
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Non-Fiction 
Boy Scout Official Handbool 
About Lis lr Nicolay. Craver Moore. Baldwin) 
Collins: Boys’ first and second books of modern acroplane e tl 
lor the La vriti 
hook for ys. camping scouting and electricity nsi 
ton (Brooks. Hill) 
est; 
Boy handbook 
Stockton: Buccar and f Our (1) 
Boltor ind Ext f the 
Bas St ‘ yooneer lif read 
Eggleston: Stories of American life and adventur: h 
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attention to others, response to approval and scornful 
behavior, and rivalry. 
boys—Altsheler and Barbour—seem to appeal most 


The books most popular with 


strongly to the former instincts just listed while those 
most popular with girls—Alcott, Wiggins, and Sidney 
—appeal to the latter. In books other than fiction boys 
are far in the lead for being interested in making and 
doing things and in boy scouts they seek books descrip- 
tive of such activities. Girls on the contrary seem 
somewhat interested in plays although this interest is 
exceedingly small. 

The second investigation reported here is based on a 
questionnaire directed to 3598 children in four cities 
and towns in the United States. These are: Washing- 
ton, D. C. (The New Central High School), Lawrence, 
Kansas; Fayetteville, Ark., and Stuttgart, Ark. The 
difficulties of the method of the questionnaire are 
numerous. We have, at once, the school situation 
which undoubtedly favors the more dignified and the 
more classical type of book. The secret reading of 
undesirable books is not reported and finally the pupil 
may refuse to codperate. In this investigation the 
attempt was made to obviate as many of these difficul 
ties as possible even to the recording of the number of 
pupils giving incomplete or no choices and, at the time 

' the giving of the test, to the urging the pupils to put 
lown what they actually liked best of all. The internal 
evidence of the data helped us to check these points 
Some children wrote down Jessie James, Nick Carter 
The 


najority of the pupils wrote down books some of 


and such like, while others put down the Bible. 


vhich had appeared in the curriculum but many of 
which did not appear just as one might expect. [Less 
The lists of the 


st popular books from the four municipalities were 


han five percent handed in blanks. 


amazingly alike and when the questions were repeated 
« months apart in the same town the lists were much 
ke. Thus as a whole it has seemed that the ques 
nnaire, properly safeguarded by asking the pupils to 
their first names only and to disguise their hand 
riting, does yield a fairly satisfactory list of books 
nsidered interesting by children. The nature of the 
estions may be judged from the following which 
re used in this investigation. 
(1) 


f the book you like best of all the books you have ever 


Will you kindly write down for me the name 


(2) Will vou write down for me the name of the 
k you like next best of all the books you have ever 
1? (3) Will vou write down the book you like 
xt best and next best of all the books you have ever 


d until you have written five books arranged in the 


order of your preference. Similar questions were 
asked concerning the pupils’ preferences for magazines. 

The names of books were classified in the following 
categories: adult fiction, juvenile fiction, adventure, 
biography, history, poetry, science, travel, information, 
humor, and miscellaneous. These classes, of course, 
are not mutally exclusive but the book was placed in 
one or the other group when it seemed that its major 
emphasis was in that group. Table II gives an idea 
of the popularity of the types at various ages. 


TABLE II 


PERCENTAGE TABLE INDICATING THE RELATIVE PrRo- 
(105 
Pupics Aces 19-23 Omitrep Tuts TABLE) 


PORTION OF Books CHOSEN IN Eack CLAss. 


Boys .... 59 253 846 283 
Girls 87 336 1195 414 


Age -11 12-13 14-16 17-18 
Adult Fiction wn: « 6 18 30 
» io 33 45 58 
Juvenile Fict. 27 19 11 
67 30 
Adventure 59 
12 18 
Biography 1 
1 


History ; 1 
Poetry 

Science 

Travel 

Information 

Hum: 

Miscellaneous 

No choice : 1 


3 2 2 


100 


Total . 100 100 
109 100 100 100 


One of the most striking characteristics of this table 
is the great amount of interest indicated by the size of 
the numbers in each of the first three categories and the 
little We 


remember in considering this table that the pupils were 


interest shown in the remainder. must 
answering the question, Will you write down for me 
the name of the book you like best of all the books you 
have ever read and then the next best, etc., until five 
are written. It is possible, of course, that pupils might 


like books on biography and history to a certain extent 
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and might read them at times without external pressure. 
But taking the table as it stands it is evident that both 
boys and girls have an increasing interest in adult 
fiction between 9-18 years, that this interest is much 
greater at all ages with girls, and that it appears much 
later in boys than it does in girls. The interest in 
juvenile fiction decreases rapidly from 9-18 years i.e. 
as the curve of adult fiction rises that for juvenile fic- 
tion falls. Girls of 9-11 years undoubtedly prefer this 
type above all others. Stories of adventure appeal to 
boys all the way from 9-18 years. Girls also show 
considerable interest in this type of work. 

Probably more striking than the facts thus far dis 
cussed are the great differences between the interests 
of boys and girls indicated in this table. Consider 
Adult Fiction for example. Girls show considerable 
interest in this type of book much earlier than boys do. 
Consider, for example, years 12-13 in which 33 per 
cent of all books listed by the girls are Adult Fiction 
while only 6 per cent of this group is chosen by the 
boys. Moreover in both Juvenile Stories and Adven- 
ture the differences are great. Thus we have con 
firmatory evidence of the findings in studying chil- 
dren’s choices in the libraries of the striking differences 
in interests between these two groups 


Taste III 


Most Porutar Books or THuree TOWNS AND ONE 
City ARRANGED ACCORDING TO SEX AND 
Ace or PuPILs 


Points=—sum of first, second, third, fourth, and Afth 
choices in all munictpalities 


Boys 

No. of 

Age 9-11 Points 
Boy Scout Series 165 
Black Beauty 87 
Robinson Crusoe 65 

Billy Whiskers 


Fairy Tales 


Uncle Remus 


xs 


Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch 
History 

Alice in Wonderland 

Call of the Wild 

Clansman 

Tale of Two Cities 

Miss Minerva and William Green Hill 
Shakespeare's works 

Ivanhoe 

White Fang 

History (U. S.) 

History ( Ancient ) 


a BR eNNNNN 


Courtship of Miles Standish 
Trail of the Lonesome Pine ...... 


Total Points 


Age 12-13 Points 
Boy Scout Series 
Call of the Wild 
Treasure Island 
Motor Boy Series 
Robinson Crusoe 
Huckleberry Finn 
Billy Whiskers 
Ivanhoe 
Tom Sawyer 
Penrod 
White Fang 
Black Beauty 
Little Men 
Miss Minerva and William Green Hill 
Tale of Two Cities 
Harvester 
When a Man's a Man 
Kidnapped 
Lady of the Lake 
Little Women 


Total Points 


No. of 
loge 14-16 Points 
Call of the Wild 106 
Treasure Island 71 
Boy Scout Series 42 
Tom Sawyer 41 
Ivanhoe 
Kidnapped 
Tale of Two Cities 
When a Man's a Man 
White Fang 
Freckles 
Penrod 
Little Shepherd of Kingdom Come 
Sherlock Holmes 
Swiss Family Robinson 
Motor Boy Series 
Lady of the Lake 
Shepherd of the Hills 
Robinson Crusoe 
Lorna Doone 


Total Points 


Age 17-18 
Call of the Wild 
Tale of Two Cities 
Tom Sawyer 


H 
W 
460 
Boys T 
No. of D 
Le 
Li 
SI 
W 
Vv 
G 
R 
P 
B 
L 
L 
L 
D 
526 
Boys A 
B 
A 
R 
L 
B 
Ss 
B 
l 
| 
576 
Boys 
No ot 
A Points 
147 
59 
hs 55 
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Ivanhoe ......... 
Huckleberry Fien 
When a Man’s a Man 
Treasure Island . 

Trail of the Lonesome Pine 
David Copperfield 

Lorna Doone 

Freckles 

Little Shepherd of Kingiem Come 
Shepherd of the Hills 

Lady of the Lake 

White Fang ...... 

Virginian . 

Graustark 

Robinson Crusoe 

Penrod 


Total Points 


Girls 


Age 9-11 Points 


Black Beauty 

Little Women 

Little Colonel Series 

Little Men 

Old Fashioned Girl . 

Daddy Takes Us to the Circus 
Fairy Tales 

Girl of the Limberlost 

Anne of Green Gables 

Billy Whiskers 

Camp Fire Girls 

Harvester 

Alice in Wonderland 

Robinson Crusoe 

Helen’s Babies 

Little Pepper Series 

Betty Brown and Her Sister Sue 
Shakespeare 

Boy Scout Series 

Rebecca of Sunnybrook Porm 


Total Points 


Girls 


Age 12-13 
Pollyanna 
Freckles 
Little Women 
Fairy Tales 
Girl of the Limberlost 
Anne of Green Gables 
Elsie Dinsmore 
Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm 
Boy Scouts 
Laddie 
Little Colonel Series 
Little Pepper Series 
Ben Hur 


wn 


Black Beauty .. 


Miss Minerva and William Green Hill 


Life of Lincoln 


Tom Sawyer 

Just David 

Battie 
Last of the Mohicons 


Total Points 
Girls 


Agé 14-16 
Little Women 
Pollyanna 
Girl of the Limberloct 
Ivanhoe 
Eyes of the World . 
Tale of Two Cities 
Laddie .. 
Rebecca of Sunnybrosk Farm .. 
David Copperfield 
Campfire Girls 
Shepherd of the Hills 
Little Shepherd of Kingdom Come 
Little Colonel Series ; 
Trail of the Lonesome Pine .. 
Harvester 
Seventeen 
Secret Garden 
Tom Sawyer 
Lorna Doone 


Total Points 


Age 17-18 
Tale of Two Cities 
Girl of the Limberlost 
David Copperfield 
Shepherd of the Hills 
Freckles 
Ivanhoe 
When a Man's a “Man 
Trail of the Lonesome Pine 
Little Women 
Call of the Wild 
Eyes of the World 
Lady of the Lake 
Little Shepherd of Kingdom Come 
Ben Hur 
Laddi. 
Merchant of Venice 
Silas Marner 
Anne of Green Gables 
Mill on the Floss 
Lorna Doone 


Total Points 


Points 


69 
57 


No. of 
Points 
62 
58 
43 
43 


63 
cf 

No. of 
14 
13 Girls J 
8 
8 
38 ag 
No. of 22 a 
Points 
64 30 aye 
26 as 
24 
23 ~! 
17 
16 
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Popular Mechanics 122 


Pictorial Review 


Magazines were similarly classified into fiction, 
juvenile fiction, adventure, nature, pictures, woman's Youths Companion C 
Saturday Evening Post S 
arts, science, current events, humor, and miscellaneous. 
Similar trends were shown here in that boys were Popular Science .... D 
more interested in magazines of adventure, science, Cosmopolitan v 
and humor while girls were more interested in adult Boys Life A 
fiction, woman’s arts, and nature. In the other classes — | maa : mm L 
National Geographic 
the differences are not so pronounced. The most Red B 
ec OOK . 
popular magazines at each age are as follows: Colliers 16 
Everybodys .... 15 
Tasie IV 
Most Porutar MAGAZINES OF THE Four Total Points . 733 
MUNICIPALITEIS STUDIED 
Points—sum of choice 1, 2 and 3 in all four cities. No. of L 
Age 17-18 Points Cc 
oyvs 
No. of Popular Mechanics A 
Age 9-11 Literary Digest % y 
American Boy 
American Boy ... 107 
pe Saturday Evening Post 
opuiatr cience 
Cosmopolitan S 
Youths Companion V 
my COUTS 
Colliers D 
Woman's Home Companion 
Lit Digest ate 
Aterary iges 
agazine 
Little } 4 Country Gentleman kk 
McCall National Geographic 
alls 
‘ Independent 
osm yppolitar 
Something to Do Total Point 
otal Points 
American Magazine 
Gerls 
Total Points of 
Age 9-11 Points I 
No. of Ladies Home Jeurnal ( 
Age 12-13 Points Youths Companion A 
———— Pictorial Review G 
Popular Mi han cs Saint Nicholas 
Youth's Companion Little Folks I 
Popular Scienc Woman's World V 
Literary Digest Womans Home Companion } 
Bove Life Literary Digest 
Ladies Home Journal McCalls 
Saturday Evening Post American Magazin . 
National Geographic Harpers 7 
Review of Reviews Popular Mechanics I 
Life Something to Do 
St. Nicholas Boys and Girls 
Cosmopolitan 
Bov Scouts Total Points 
ture 
Age 12-13 
No. of Ladies Home Journal 
Points Saint Nicholas ut 
American Boy 179 Youths Companion “2 


? 
4 7 
on 71 He \ 
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Womans Home Companion . 
Cosmopolitan .......... 
Saturday Evening Post 
Literary Digest 

Delineator 

Womans World . 

American Boy 

Life 

Little Folks 

Red Book 


Totai Points 


Girls 
No. of 

Age 14-16 Points 
Ladies Home Journal . 178 
Cosmopolitan 77 
American Magazine 
Youths Companion 
Pictorial Review 
Womans Home Companion 
Literary Digest 
Evening Post 
World 


Saturday 
Womans 
Delineator 
Saint Nicholas 
Harpers 

Red Book 
McCalls 


Total Points 


Girls 

No. of 

Age 17-18 Points 
Ladies Home Journal 169 
Literary Digest 102 
Cosmopolitan 78 
American Magazine 59 
Good Housekeeping 59 
Saturday Evening Post 56 
Harpers 45 
Womans Home Companion 45 
Youths Companion 40 
ional Geographic 31 
ial Review 31 
telineator 30 
Womans World 29 
Life 28 


Total Points 802 


SUMMARY 


“Boys choose both books and magazines of adven- 
ture most frequently of all. So great is this interest 
it in the case of books this type comprises 58 per 
nt of the total choices, and a majority of choices at 
ery age. The extraordinary appeal of the Call of 


the Wild, the Boy Scout Series, and Treasure Island is 


a further indication of the greatness of this interest. 
Among magazines of adventure, the American Boy is 
the most popular with boys. Akin to this interest in 
adventure is that of the popular presentation of scien- 
tific subjects. Boys show a large interest in magazines 
of this sort but practically none in books of science. 


Popular Mechanics, one of the magazines of this group 


ranks second in interest only to the American Boy. 
Second only to this enormous interest in adventure is 
that in fiction. This is ranked second among boys in 
both magazines and books. In addition, boys 
have considerable interest in juvenile fiction which 
ranks third in books and sixth in magazines.”* As for 
the rest the interest is small. 

“Girls choose books and magazines of fiction far 
more frequently than they do those of any other type. 
The number of choices given fiction ranks first in 
books and second in magazines. Among magazines 
Woman’ Arts is the most attractive since it contains 
both popular fiction and a treatment of woman’s arts. 
If this is understood fiction stands out preéminently in 
the interests of girls. If we add together the 
points for Adult Fiction and those for Juvenile Fiction 
in the case of books the result comprises 77 percent of 
the total number of points, and if we add all the points 
for fiction, Juvenile Fiction and Woman's Arts in 
magazines the result is 70 percent of the total points.” 
Girls, moreover, show considerable interest in books of 
adventure and a little interest in poetry. As for the 
remaining classes their interest is small indeed. 


SoctaL Pxoptems AND SoctaL Poricy. Edited by James Ford, 
Price, $4.00. 


The editor of this volume states his purpose as that of bring- 


soston. Ginn and Company. 


ing “together the best of contemporary ethical theory with the 
best of contemporary practice.” With this purpose ever in view 
he has gathered from widely separated fields, and has organized 
his garnerings with painstaking discrimination 

The five general divisions are social purpose, social method, 
the problem ot defectiveness, the problem of poverty, and the 
problem of criminality. Under these several divisions he has 
gathered a wealth of material from the writings of both Amer 
ican and foreign writers and from works expressing every 
angle of social theory. 

There are selections on evolution and eugenics from J, Arthur 
Thompson, there are discussions of reform from J. Harvey 
Robinson, Sidney Webb and Mary FE 
treated by Frederick H. 
Mayo-Smith. These 
range, and the relation authority from which the readings may 


Richmond 
Wines, Caesare 


names 


Crime is 
Lombraso, and R 
should serve to indicate the wide 
accepted. It is not a book for high school students but it 1 
a book for high school teachers, that are interested in studying 
social problems. There is a wealth of usable material gathered in 
~G. O. M. 


a narrow range, and thoroughly organized for study 


*A. M. Jordan Children’s Interests in Reading. Page 89 ff. 
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TEACHING LITERATURE FOR FULLER 
EXPERIENCE 


By S. A. LEONARD 
The University of Wisconsin 


ROFESSOR JORDAN in his article Children’s 
P Preferences among Books and Magazines has 

presented the conditions as to children’s actual 
choices and appreciations of books. The question ts: 
What are we to do about it? 

This article is not at all concerned with the teaching 
of “silent reading” or study—the mastery of reading 
as a tool, which includes the understanding of texts, 
the use of indexes and of the reference library, and the 
like. All this is useful; but its necessary procedure is 
so different from that of enjoying real literature that 
confusion of the two often badly obscures and confuses 
both teacher and pupil. 

I suggest, first, that the chief purpose of teaching 
literature is not, as is usually assumed, the appreciation 
of books,—of an author’s style or construction and 
development, of the imagery in poetry or the nuances 
of prose. It happens that whatever is worth while of 
this will come naturally enough in a proper teaching of 
literature, but generally as an incidental or by-product 
of the primary purpose. 

And what is that? It is best stated by Professor 
Franklin Bobbitt* as the enriching of our own experi- 
ences, the widening and deepening of our contacts 
with every aspect of life. The child who reads Kipling 
and Mark Twain, Brer Rabbit tales and Robin Hood 
stories, Riley and Lewis Carroll, has his fancy limbered 
and freed and his view upon things made more natural 
and clear. The sources of his happy laughter are 
stirred, if he does not begin too late, by Edward Lear 
and Hugh Lofting. Just so far as he enjoys books like 
these, moreover, he is likely to savor his own experi- 
ences more and to see better. He will certainly suffer 
less misery of apathy and misdirection of energy. He 
lives through literature a richer life, happier because it 
is filled and occupied. 

To all this real enjoyment of experience in literature, 
all preoccupation with matters of technique and style 
is a distinct hindrance. This is natural enough for 
grown persons who are already particularly interested 
in literature. For children, and for anyone, indeed, 
who has his eye on the main business of literature, 
these other matters are irrelevant and obstructive 
Almost the entire mass of geographical, historical, and 


* Chapter 18, “Reading as a Lewure Occupation’—The Curriculum 
(Houghton-Miffin, 1918) 


scientific data which we teachers are inclined to wring 
out of literature, or pump into it, is a hindrance. Most 
dead facts of authors’ biographies and the like are a 
hindrance ; and in consequence most apparatus in texts 
on literature study has been an unmitigated nuisance 
What we need to do is to help children find the kind 
of books they like and read them for the richest pos 
sible realization of the experiences the author has put 
in his book. Children will not get everything in really 
good stories; we don’t get everything out of the best 
things we read. It is an excellent test of a fine book 
to see more than we had first discovered, when we go 
back to it again. Let children alone to find joy in 
books, and come back to them for more. Let us hurry 


less. There should be “reserved delights” as Professor 
(uiller-Couch has put it. 

We must not interrupt children’s enjoyment by irre- 
levant questions. When the messenger or the hero 
dashes through the postern gate on a life and death 
errand, stopping to define and explain about postern 
is brutally keeping the gate shut. Like hero or messen- 
ger, we want to get there. When the loyal band creeps 
stealthily upon the savages, stopping to explain th« 
herbage and to comment on the terse description of the 
quiet night is outrageous. 

But all this has been merely negative. What does 
help children “sense” the experiences a book has to 
give them? We must, first of all, keep within the 
children’s range of possible understanding. Almost 
every list aims too high. Hence has come the apt defi 
nition of a classic as “a pleasure unseasonably hurried 
into.” We must find, from studies like Dr. Jordan's 
what children like, and if possible just what they lik 
about it; then we must give them more worthwhilk 
books of like appeal. Here again, we must not hurr) 
too fast. Adventure, and good live adventure at that. 
is undoubtedly the first appeal to both boys and girls i: 
the grades. Genuine humor and simple pictures of 
home and child-life probably come next, and we are 
lucky if we can find them unsentimentalized. Senti 
mental lyrics about flowers and birds have little or n 
appeal to children, common though they are in grade 
school readers. Mr. Burgess succeeds in capturing 
children because he humanizes—perhaps falsifies— 
animal action and capitalizes adventure. So does 
Thompson Seton. Our danger—perhaps the danger of 
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women teachers and writers most of all—is sentiment 
in picking out for emphasis what is pretty and soft. 
We will do better to hold the likings of sturdy boys. 
if they are not biased or shamed, most girls themselves 
like these very things best, as is suggested by the com- 
paratively few votes for girls’ books in Mr. Jordan’s 
list. 

In the second place, when children are actually read- 
ing we want to help them Jive in the picturable, vivid 
action—what they find in the moving pictures, plus 
much of sound and color and other realities. We need 
to help children’s imaginations, working with the 
simple experiences they have already had, to recon- 
struct these materials into new action and life. The 
child who is really helped by class discussion and pool- 
ing of experiences can take what he knows about boats 
and fish and fog, and what pictures, if nothing better, 
have given him of the ocean, and from these recon- 
struct a great moving story like Captains Courageous. 
In this why he can actually re-live a great deal more of 
it than we are first likely to credit. Whatever we can 
do to help him in the problem—not hindering but 
forwarding the action and real life of the story—is 
right and fine. Not altitudes and areas, facts and fig- 
ures, but a quick picturing of the whole situation, not 
biography and other irrelevant data, but the plan of the 
story, is the thing. 

\ beautiful illustration of the right sort of approach 
to literature is given in Mrs. Canfield Fisher's Under- 
stood Betsy, where the child reads “the Staggit Eve" 
while her uncle mends harness and her aunt sews and 
they all have apples and popcorn. Much reading aloud 


with natural, spontaneous comments—reading — by 


teacher and pupils who care for something and prepar: 
it for the pleasure of the class—this is one of the truest 
wavs to advancement in good appreciation of books. 
there should be much happy laughter in the literature 
lass, much enjoyment of books, each pupil for him 
self, while the teacher advises. There should be much 
spontaneous, informal comment, filling the gaps in each 


ne’s experience by the help of all, the class and the 


eacher, Great assistance is given here also by simple, 
nfinished dramatizations of stories which are really 
ramatic. Much is gained also by pupils’ natural and 
ontaneous attempts to tell small stories out of their 
vn experiences. There should be free and frequent 


iving of promotive book reports. These must be not 


e sort which kill all interest in a book by giving on 
emand, of all deadly and dispiriting things, a full 


mmary of the story and a biography of the writer, 


but three or four sentences that tell us what the pupil 
likes in the book, and illustrate the point by samples 
from the story itself. 

There is too much time spent on most “selections” 
read in the grades. I have repeatedly been asked by 
college students, “Is that all of Sir Launfal? It was 
much longer when we read it in seventh grade.” Of 
course it was longer, with tedious details and analysis 
and questions. But, probably because of this very 
length of attention, I have rarely had a student who 
was able to tell me the simple fact—which is the center 
and the point of the poem—-that Sir Launfal never left 
his castle at all, but that the whole experience was a 
dream. 

\nything, then, that makes a story into moving, 
breathing reality for our pupils is good teaching of 
literature. \lso, as suggested by the Sir Launfal inci- 
dent, anything that helps toward the idea or center of 
a work of art is essential, too. This does not mean 
“pointing the moral.” It means simply finding what 
the author was trying to do, whatever it was. If, as in 
most stories to be read in elementary schools, the 
author wanted only to tell a good story with pictures 
in its quick lines, when the pupils have the story we 
should say no more. If he wished rather to bring 
home some idea about human actions and motives and 
their results, as in Franklin’s story of the lenny 
Whistle, we should help the pupils look for that. 
But there should be very little of this in the literature 
for the grades. 

In substance, then, we should, recognizing and 
handling separately our various purposes in reading 
different sorts of material, set aside literature as a dis- 
tinct province of enjoyment of experience, with no 
instrusion of facts and ideas in the effort to be improv- 
ing. Thea we must begin where children are, by find- 
ing what they like and giving them more excellent 
things in the same sort—but without haste to force 
them into adult enjoyments. .\nd in our reading we 
must center on the story as a living dramatic action 
and see what the author was showing us in it. If we 
can resolutely do these necessary things, we may have 
some hope of more general enjoyment and happy 
enrichment of pupils’ experience through literature. 


The purpose of the high school course in English is to pro- 
mote good citizenship by training boys and girls to express 
themselves freely and well. It is believed that the study of 
composition and literature side by side will promote an appreci 
ation of their essential unity 

The literature selections have been edited with the design not 
only of supplying necessary information but also of including 
the student to do his own thinking. 
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THE INFLUENCE OF THE MECHANICAL FEA- 
TURES OF BOOKS ON CHILDREN’S READING 


By FLORENCE BAMBURGER 


Prof of El 


OOM LITTLE attention is paid, as a rule, to the 

I form and appearance of the books we give chil- 

dren to read. The cover, the pictures, the very 
look of the page, the size and thickness of the volume 
may influence the child in his choice of a book. Libra 
rians who have worked exclusively in children’s depart- 
ments have noticed the influence of the outward form 
of the books upon children’s selection, but the schools 
have paid little heed to this as a factor entering the 
reading problem 

The authors of a study entitled “The Use of Book 
and Libraries” say in regard to this question 

“Any teacher may easily try the experiment of put 
ting two different editions of the same book in the 
classroom library. The little dull-colored, small-type 
Robinson Crusoe with a text-book and will stand on 
the shelf, while the edition with a bright color, large 
type and plenty of pictures will be snapped up at once 
as a desirable prize. Children’s librarians will tell you 
of the little-used book, that on returning from the 
bindery in a fresh red cover, starts out on a career of 
popularity. Cover and pictures alone will not make a 
book popular, but a dull looking exterior will certamly 
cause many a treasure to lie undiscovered.”' 

Frances Jenkins Olcott who also has had a great 
deal of experience with children’s reading m connection 
with her library work has come to the same conclusion 
with regard to children’s tastes in regard to the physical 
make-up of a book Says she 

“The outward form of a book, its effect on the eye, 
has much to do with arousing or depressing a child's 
interest init. The writer has made many experiments 
which help to prove this fact. The placing on the shelf 
of the public library of a classic in text-book or other 
dull cover, and printed in small close-set type msures 
that the classic will carry out the saving: ‘Be good and 
you'll be lonesome.’ 

It is rarely stolen, and rarely worn out: two proots 
of unpopularity. But place on the shelf the same work 
in a gayly covered edition, illustrated in color, printed 
in clear attractive type, and presto! the book disap 
pears, legitimately or otherwise And often a child 
who reads this attractive volume will tell other children 
about the story, and behold, the formerly despised, 


homely volume becomes fashionable 


' Fay Baton, Instruction in the Use of Books and Libraries, pp. 375 


itary Education Johns Hopkins University 


\ child’s idea of an attractively bound book is not 
according to the aesthetic taste of the literary connois 
seur. The book that fills a child with keen longing to 
read or to own it for himself, and which frequently 
induces him to steal from the library shelves, is th: 
one with a bright cover—red, preferably—illustrated 
with story-telling pictures, and rich with gilding. \ 
classic in such guise can well hold its own against th: 
highly decorated modern juvenile that drives the tex! 
book cover classic into humble shadow.* 

In another place she remarks, “children, especially 
young children, show a deep-rooted distaste for text 
books.” 


To discover just what sort of books children do lik« 
a series of different experiments were conducted by th: 
writer in order to determine: First, does the physical 
makeup of a book, its general outward appearanc: 
have any influence at all in causing children to desir: 
it? Second, what are the factors in the genera! 
make-up of a book that are potent in pleasing childre: 


in the first three grades of the primary school ? 


Such factors as the size of the book, the number an‘! 
character of the illustrations, the amount of stories con 
tained in a given volume were considered. In additio: 
to these, an attempt was made to discover if a good 
texthook in reading was apt to be chosen as voluntari! 
by the children as an interesting book not in textboo! 
form 

Some general conclusions drawn from these exper 
ments are: 

1. The physical make-up of a book does exert influ 
ence upon children’s selection. 

2. Size appears to be a factor in book selectio: 
The small, diminutive volume does not appeal a 
strongly as a larger book. The size most acceptab 
to the children in the primary grades appears to b 
about seven and one-half inches long by five wnche 
wide and one inch thick. There needs to be furth: 
experimenting, however, to decide if a larger boo 
would be more acceptable than this. These exper: 
ments had no book larger than the above 

3. The cover appears to be a factor in determining 
children’s selection. The color of the cover exerts an 


influence. Brightness is a pleasing factor for childrer 


Oeott, F. J., The Children’s Reading, pp. 148 
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Blue, red, and yellow are the favorite colors for covers. 
4. Titles are an additional factor influencing book 
selection. 
5. The internal arrangement of books also influences 
(a) illustrations make a_ book 


choices. Numerous 


acceptable to children. 25 percent of the book space 
seems the minimum amount of space to be devoted to 
pictures to make a book acceptable for little children. 
Large, full-page pictures are preferred to smaller ones 
inserted irregularly in the text. (b) Colors preferred 
by the younger children are rather crude and ele 
mentary, having a high degree of saturation and a 
great deal of brightness. Older children gradually 
grow into a preference for softer tints and tones. (c) 
Ilumor and action in pictures make an appeal to pri 
children. 


mary (d) Pictures that have story-telling 


qualities have a high attraction. (e) A fair number of 
stories in a familiar field attract children to a book. 

6. The short interest span of primary children 
seems to be a psychological explanation for their pref 
erence for not many lines on any one page. For the 
same reason a wide margin appears to be attractive ; 
an average width of at least one inch should be used. 

7. There were very few sex differences observable. 
Girls show a slightly greater appreciation of more 


artistic illustrations than do boys. Small books are 


better liked by girls than by boys. In examining the 
subjective reasons given by the children, very slight 
sex differences can be noted. The name of the heroine 
of a story used as a title of a book appealed to the girls 
more than to the boys. This seems to bear out the 
conclusion that the feminine sex is more interested in 
The name of an implement, as 
for example the Stone Arrow, used as a title appealed 


people than in things. 


more strongly to the boys than to the girls. 

&. There are some slight grade differences noted. 
The first grades differ from the older children rather 
considerably in lack of artistic appreciation of pictures ; 
in greater fondness for diminutive volumes ; in greater 
The second and 
third grades exhibit very similar tastes with regard to 
books. 


fondness for crude, primary colors. 


9. Adults appear to estimate children’s book prefer- 
ences most inaccurately. Men’s judgments concerning 
what children like in the way of books are slightly 
better than are the women’s judgments. 

10. Titles appear to exert an influence with all the 
The word “reader” in a title appears to exert 
a negative influence upon the older primary children. 
More pleasing and suggestive titles on textbooks might 


children. 


make them more acceptable to the patrons for whom 
they are designed. 


A HALF-YEAR OF ENGLISH 


The Low Junior Term - One Teacher’s Way 


By LAURA BELL EVERETT 


sige VARIED aims of the Low Junior English 
work, like those of the other school terms, divide 
themselves definitely in my mind into two parts 
the one to aid the students toward what is in a narrow 
sense learning, in a broad sense, living; and the other 
the wrappings, protective coloration in speech and writ 
ing, acquaintance with the accepted way of doing cer 
tain things. I want my students to gain increasingly 
n the understanding and appreciation of the content ; 
| want them to write and to speak with increasing ease 
nd correctness. 
Now that we are on the high road to teaching the 
ipil rather than teaching the subject, we have dropped 
erboard the junior subjects which used to seem 
Spectator wrote familiar 


essential, the where we 


essays, 1.’Allegro and Pensero, where classes is 
overed what poetry is, and Warren Hastings, where 
we studied the paragraph from a master. I have not 


gone back to pick them up surreptitiously ; somebody 


will rediscover them one of these days. I have stayed 
close to the course of study with little experimenting 
as to content (Our present requirements make no 
place for magazine work. In Magazine Material as a 
Spur to Self-Expression, Hicu Scnoor JOURNAL, 
October, 1921, 1 told what one class did with maga- 
zines, answering what they considered a detraction of 
vouth. ) 

The most valuable thing in English V, when we 
remember that structure is one of the few things that 
may really be taught, is Professor George Herbert 
I shall speak of 


with 


Palmer’s Self-Cultivation in English. 


it first have used 


different 


in giving some methods | 
classes 

My students have a superstitious fear of the dead. 
The fact that Professor Palmer is still alive, that he 
is the author of The Life of Alice Freeman Palmer 
which some of the class have read, and that he has 


(Continued on page 72) 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


Progress 


The first necessity of a man who is lost in a forest 
or on the plains is to discover where he is. As soon as 
one knows his own location in relation to other persons 
and places there is hope for improvement. One of the 
most hopeful signs in North Carolina education is the 
increasing frequency with which school officers are 
seeking and discovering exact facts regarding their 
present school conditions 

The city superintendent of schools in eastern North 
Carolina who reported this fall that the reading alnh 
ties of the juniors in his high school were typica’ for 
seventh grade pupils throughout the United States, and 
that the reading abilities of his seniors were typical 
for exght grade pupils, was making real educational 
progress. Instead of being discouraged by his report 
that only 50% of the first grade pupils reach the 
seventh grade, and that only 180) of them reach ibe 
eleventh grade, that community should rejotce and 
be glad 

Chis same superintendent reports that $16,550 is 
being spent in his school this year to teach pupils again 
exactly the same things they were taught last vear 
This man’s board of education should reward him for 
discovering that one-third of their annual budget ts 
cing spent to re-teach pupils the same ttems they were 
taught last vear, for such knowledge 1s the beginning 
of progress It is possible to know the facts without 
trying to improve one’s situation, but one can not 
improve very far without accurate knowledge of the 


chrection in which improvement hes—M. R. 7] 


County Superintendent R. A. Pope has issued a very 
interesting report of two mimeographed pages dealing 
with the inequalities m educational opportunities 


among the school districts of Martin County He 


shows clearly that pupils in districts without a local 


tax for schools are not being treated justly in the 


matter of educational opportunities. 


Adopt a Tree 


Every future citizen of the State should be able to 
revisit the school of his youth and find there a beauti 
ful tree to serve as a useful sentiment holding him to 
the past. In no way can a school better express its 
obligation and desire to serve the community than by 
encouraging tree knowledge and setting the example of 
tree culture for its beautification. 

Study of an interest in trees has tended to stop short 
at Arbor Day celebrations which, fine as they are in 
themselves, too frequently treat the trees as a minor 
incident of the occasion. We need throughout the 
State a steadier and sturdier appreciation of forestry) 
and its relation to the life of the people and of the 
special trees best suited to give to towns, cities, publi: 
and private grounds, and great highways the touch of 
nature that is the surest means to their reclamation 
from ugliness to liveliness and comfort. 

\ccording to State Forester Holmes the next few 
weeks mark the season when trees may be transplanted 
in North Carolina with best effect. With proper inter 
est exerted throughout the schools thousands on thou 
sands of trees could be set out at small cost and no 
other than pleasureable trouble. The American Legion 
through Kiffen Rockwell Post of Asheville, has started 
a campaign to line two State-wide highways, “Old 
Hickory” and “Wild-cat.” with Wilson Memorial 
Oaks, and the N. C. Geological and Economic Survey 
is interested in encouraging the planting of trees along 
all paved highways in the State. The Survey also has 
published an authoritative illustrated booklet, “Forest 
Trees of North Carolina,” obtainable from its office 
at Chapel Hill for the nominal charge of ten cents. In 
addition, the survey has prepared directions for trans 
planting trees, which will be sent on request, and holds 
itself ready to advise as to such matters as preferab\ 
species, where nursery stock may be obtained, its cost, 
and how to select seedlings from forest ground with 
the best chance of success 

lo know the trees of North Carolina is in some 
senses even more miportant than a knowledge of the 
State's geography; and the best way to acquire and 
retain the information is first to plant a tree intelli 
gently. and then to help it live and watch it grow !- 
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CLUB ACTIVITIES AT ROANOKE RAPIDS 


By MARJORIE CRAIG 
Director of Club Activities, Roanoke Rapids High School 


MONG THE extra-curriculum activities of the 
A Roanoke Rapids High School during the term 

which is drawing to a close, student clubs have 
occupied an important place. The mere naming of 
these clubs will indicate something of the variety of 
interests to which they appealed: Radio, Nature 
Study, Target-shooting, Halifax County, Story-Tell- 
ing. Poetry, Dramatic, Home Economics (for boys), 
Interior Decoration, and Santa Claus Clubs; High 
School Orchestra, Theater Orchestra, Girls’ and Boys’ 
Glee Clubs, Girl and Boy Scouts, and athletic teams. 
Others originally offered but later merged into the 
above-mentioned clubs were :. Art Appreciation, lnter- 
tainers, Circus, Jewelry-Makers, Spanish and Chemis- 
try Clubs. Difficulty in finding a suitable time and 
place of meeting, not a lack of interest, made these 


combinations necessary. 

Clubs, rather than a high school literary society, 
were organized in order that students in small groups 
might effectively follow up certain interesting projects. 
\ctive membership was limited to one club. Time and 
place of meeting was decided upon by club and leader 
at the first meeting. Each club planned at some time 
to give a public program. 

Since they were to last only until mid-term, when a 
chance for continuance in the club or change to another 
would be provided for members, the groups took, 
mainly, the form of experiments. So successful have 
many of these experiments proved to be that the 
majority are to be continued. New clubs to be offered 
as alternatives are: Debating, Public Speaking, Col 
lege, and Art Club. 

ach group has done some very worth-while work 
The Radio Club, consisting of twenty-six members and 

eeting every Thursday evening in the science labora 
tory, has made a two-hundred-dollar set and has 
practiced putting up the aerial, receiving messages, and 

irging batteries. The teaching of wiring diagrams, 

e doing of reference readings, and preparing for 
public programs, have also been a part of the work 

he unit is organized and has a small initiation fee 

The Nature Study group is smaller and more infor 
mal, the chief project for the fall being the collection 

f autumn leaves, cocoons, insects and snakes 

fhe Target-Shooting Club is a club of fifteen girls 
vhich began with drill in the art of carrying, aiming, 


loading and shooting a rifle. They also learned posi- 
tions in prone, sitting and standing shooting, and much 
skill was attained in hitting the bull’s eye. Many inter- 
esting hikes were enjoyed, nick-names bestowed and a 
costume of knickers, skull cap was 
The club ended with a sunrise breakfast as a 


sweater, and 
adopted. 
parting memory. 

The Halifax County Club is a large group, the 
slogan of which is, “Know Your County.”  Interest- 
ing trips to historic spots in the County, especially at 
Halifax, and a study of county history formed a large 
part of the activities. At Christmas time bulbs which 
the members had planted were carried to the County 
Home. <A few of the members will continue their 


work even after the club disbands. 


In the tower of the High School Building the ten 
members of the Story-Telling Club meet on Wednes- 
day afternoon, every two weeks. To enjoy a good 
story, to tell one interestingly, and to write an original 
story—these are their aims. Programs have included 
holiday stories, children’s dialect, Bible and miscellane- 
ous stories. [By means of a preliminary contest within 
the club, four members were chosen to tell Christmas 
stories in chapel as one of the public programs of the 
club. 

The Poetry Club has twelve members, a club pin, 


and a “secret.” Every other Tuesday night a meeting 
is held in the Library, after which a camp-fire is built 
in a near-by clump of pines and light refreshments 
served. The leader brings a definite cortribution of 
something new to the club each time; the members 
keep scrap-books of current poetry, impersonate 
famous poets, collect interesting bits of biography, and 
read a large number of poems suggested at the meet- 
ings. It is an informal, and very active group. 

Every Thursday night the Dramatic Club meets in 
the Library. The club has read one long play together, 
while individuals have read several short plays. Their 
public program will be the presentation of two one-act 
plays 

Home Economics, open to girls in the regular cur- 
riculum, was offered to boys this fall in the form of a 


other 


Thursday they meet, program growing out of their 


club. There was a ready response. Every 


own needs and requests. Such topics as table manners, 


the selecting of meals at a restaurant and care and 
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selection of clothes are discussed. Programs often 
take the form of a demonstration arranged by the 
leaders and selected members. 


Interior Decoration is another subject for club- 
study. Twice a month the group meets, taking as its 
two-fold objective the furnishing of a room according 
to ideas evolved in the club, and the making of a scrap- 
book containing pictures of good interiors. A color 
chart has been purchased, and many advertising book- 
lets on interior decoration ordered. 

The Santa Claus Club, as its name indicates, had 
Christmas as its excuse for being. The younger mem- 
bers of the Junior High School who belonged to the 
club made Christmas presents, read Christmas stories, 
worked up a Christmas program and contrived in many 
ways to give happiness to others in unexpected ways 
during the holidays 

There are several other important clubs, not organ 
ized on the half-year plan. The activities of the High 
School Orchestra, Theatre Orchestra, Girls’ and Boys’ 
Glee Club, Girl and Boy Scouts, and various athletic 
from, the above 


teams are similar to, but apart 


mentioned clubs 

Che club experiment has been, to a large extent, very 
successful, the most evident defects pomting the way 
to even more interesting developments 


A HALF-YEAR OF ENGLISH 
(Continued from Page 69) 


several times been as near Oakland as the University 
campus all argue in his favor. In spite of his cults 
vated vocabulary they like him. Straightway we use 
him as a model. I ask them to choose some familiar 
subject, something they know more or less through 


ex perrencet and to organize it We discuss introduc 
tions and try them out in our Friday speeches. We 
outline 


Finally we write the long paper 
fecause the junior is, and knows that he ts, a differ 
ent bemg tr 


mm the turbulent sophomore, he is glad to 


discuss himself, to study personality We begin the 


term, therefore, with biography or autobiography, an 
assignment for outside reading, selected, so far as may 
be. a rding to the student's vocational aim This 
assignment I] make at the first meeting “Every stu 
dent must have a publi library card im his own name 
not Father's or Mother's or Sister Susan's Do not 
wait for the opening of the school hbrary. Get your 
hook today and make the most of the vacation spaces 


that are sure to be found in the program of the first 


week 


We discuss the purpose of the author, and his 


We consider 
Why should one write his own life’ 
We compare dedications, prefaces, forewords, intr: 


relation to the subject of the biography. 
autobiography. 
ductions. Is space devoted to genealogy? What pro 
portion is given to childhood and youth? We are the: 
ready to write our own autobiographies. 

The papers in which I meet the real student are most 
of them autobiographical. I have shifted the emphasis 
so as to get several papers of this type; among then 
are: Experiences in the Study of English (including 
an autobiographical account of one’s oral and writte: 
Experiences in Spelling. (A class talk first 
brings out the difference between ear-mindedness and 


work. 


eye-mindedness and the causes of poor spelling), and 
What I want to get out of this term’s work. 

Next to autobiographical writing, I get the bes 
results in the paper that is called out in connection wit! 
some event or demand. The experience of the Uni 
versity test is a valuable one. We borrow the list 0! 
subjects. During the Conference for the Limitatio: 
of Armament, each student wrote a paper for one of 
the magazine contests. A student from another stat 
who came to us quite unhampered by superimposed 
methods of spelling or expression, said, as he hande 
in his fourth copy of Disarmament, 

“I've learned more from writing that paper tha: 
from all the rest of the term’s work.” 

I do not ask for much written work on the /dylls o/ 
the King 


wrote 


last term the class looked up Chivalry at 


brief reports which class committees pu 


together. Sometimes we write on Why Gareth’s Pos 
tion was unlike that of the Boy Who Works His W: 
through College. This term the study of Geraint an 
Enid brought thoughtful papers on Divorce as 
\merican problem 

The definite verb drill required by our course « 
dy, I welcome, for it makes all the mechani 
work seem of more importance. 

“You must know this in order to pass an examin 
tion” may be unethical as an argument, but it appea 
where other reasons fall on deaf ears 

The writing of the short story I connect usually wit 
the autobiography, though we do not take it up till la’ 
in the term Most students suggest incidents fro: 
their own experience that may be woven into narrati 
with plot. I stipulate only that they use settings wit 
which they have some familiarity, and that the 
material be not taken from movies, stories, or nove! 
Exercises on stories, Silas Marner for mstance, I us 
before | saw Campbell and Rice’s admirable method 


Silas's Lantern Yard Experience told from the poin 
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of view of William Dane, of Sarah, of Silas himself, 
and what Dunstan would have done had he found 
Silas at home, appealed to some classes. The scene at 
Every novel 


the Inn has the germ of several stories. 
offers an opportunity to supply omitted chapters. This 
js especially usable for the students who think they 


can not write. 

Let me close with the oral work for Friday: I insist 
upon the ability to keep minutes as an indispensable 
condition of the course. We discuss minutes, have the 
form on the board, and for a few Fridays require all 
who are not on the program to hand in minutes. \t 
the end of the period these papers are divided among 
a committee of three, each of whom brings back what 
he considers the most satisfactory. At first the commit- 
tee is chosen from those who have had some previous 
experience, later from those who are slowest to get the 
correct forms. From requiring each one who does not 
speak to act as secretary, I pass to this division of 
labor; one row keeps minutes, one row writes the 
meeting up for the school paper, one writes specific 
criticisms and comments, one considers each speaker a 
Again, 
each writes what he chooses, but his paper must be true 


lecturer and takes notes as in a college class. 
to the type chosen. The writer of.minutes must not 
comment; the reporter must not make his paper sound 
as if he were writing minutes. 

As to the speeches, we work much on outlines. No 
matter where the material comes from, I demand an 
original introduction and conclusion. My interest in 
the oral work, derived from college days, took new life 
from my own four-minute experiences at the close of 
he war. 

In each class a permanent president and secretary in 
the latter part of the term are an aid, as well as an 
pportunity. A different student presides each Friday, 
metimes by election, sometimes by appointment. He 
r she is expected to consult Gregg’s Parliamentary 
sage beforehand. One class I divided into two sec 
ns, each providing the program alternately 

Each class is an entity, whose needs and tastes 
elp to determine where the emphasis shall be placed. 


Scnoot ‘Composition-Rhetoric-Literature ) 
By Alfred Allan Kern, Ph.D., Head of the English Depart 
ment, Randolph-Macon College for Women, and Stuart 
Grayson Noble, Ph.D., Head of the Department of Educa- 
tion, Millsaps College. The Southern Publishing Company 
Dallas, Texas, 1922. Pp. 592 

Movers Enouisn. Books I and II, Brief Course. By Paul 
Klapper, Ph.D.. and Abraham London, M.A. Based upon a 
series of the same title, by Henry P. Emerson and Ida Bender. 


THE ENGLISH COLUMN 


Conducted under the auspices of the North Carolina Council of Eng- 
lish Teachers by Miss Eleanor Stratton, head of the Department of 
English in the Asheville High School. 


FIFTH ANNUAL MEETING 
OF THE 
NORTH CAROLINA TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 


Greensboro— March 28-29, 1924 


Headquarters—North Carolina College for Women 


OFFICERS 


President: Eleanor Stratton, Asheville High School, Asheville. 

Vice-President: A. H. Gilbert, Trinity College, Durham. 

Secretary-Treasurer : Belva Saunders, Biltmore High School, 
Biltmore. 

Reportorial Secretary: A. C. 
‘arolina, Chapel Hill. 


Howell, University of North 


Executive Com MITTEE 
C. A. Hibbard, University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill. 
Julia Harris, Meredith College, Raleigh. 
Minnie Downs, Charlotte High School, Charlotte, and 
The Officers of the Council. 


PROGRAM 
Friday Evening—March 28, 1924, 7 :30 P. M. 
Eleanor Stratton, Asheville High School 
Belva Saunders, Biltmore High School 
Henry Grady Owens, High Point High School 


President’s Greeting 
Roll Call of Members 
“The Forum” 


Is There a Best Time for Teaching Some of the English 
Classics? by Mrs. Nellie Crawford, Asheville High School. 

General Discussion, led by Dr. James F. Royster, the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina. 

Social Hour and Registration, 9 :30-10:30. 


Saturpay, Marcu 29, 9:00 A.M. 


Minimum Essentials of Grammar for Each Year of the High 
School, by Miss Margaret Herr, Durham High School. 

Discussion, led by Dr. W. F. Thrall, University of North Caro 
lina; Mr. J. M. Shields, Winston-Salem High School. 

Suggestive Course in Oral Composition for the Four Years of 
High School, by Miss Belle Doub, Goldsboro High School. 

Discussion, led by Mr. W. R. Taylor, North Carolina College 
for Women; Miss Mildred Satterfield, Roxboro High School. 

What is the Least Amount of Written Work that Should Be 
Required in Each Semester of the High School? Miss Rennie 
Peele, Wilson High School. 

Discussion, led by Mr. A. H. Gilbert, Trinity College; Mrs. 
B. D. Applewhite, Wilmington High School 


Saturpay, 2:30 P.M 
Reports of Committees 
What Shall Be Done With “The Forum”? 
Next Year’s Work. 
Election of Officers. 
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To The English Teachers of the State 


lk WANT to have the largest attendance this year 
at the Council meeting that we have ever had. 
The English teahers have not supported the Council 
in the past as they should have. If we are to do any- 
thing toward bettering the conditions of English teach- 
ing in the state, we must have the support of all the 
English teachers of the state. If it is impossible for 
you to attend the meeting of the Council this year, vou 
can at least send your membership fee of one dollar to 
the treasurer and thus lend us your financial and moral 
support. We need you and you need us. So send your 
dollar to Miss Belva Saunders, 36 Houston Street, 
Asheville, N. ¢ 
Mr \lonzo Hall, North Carolina College for 
Women, Greensboro, North Carolina, will secure room 
and board at reasonable rates for those attending the 


Council if they will notify him not later than March 24. 


THE LATIN COLUMN 


Conducted by DR. G. A. HARRER, of the rtment of Latin 
The University of North Carolina 


Classical Association Meeting 


Hl. ANNUAL meeting of the Classical Assoct 

ation of the Middle West and South will be held 
this vear at Lexington, Kentucky, April 17 to 19th. 
The meeting ts to be a joint one, the Southern with the 
“parent” section. For this reason it 1s especially desira 
ble that as many Southern teachers go as can arrange 
it The Southern Section has now been im existence 
for several years. It was formed to meet specifically 
the needs of High School and College teachers of latin 
and Greek in the Southern States whose problems are 
similar 


Text Books 


The problem ot getting suttable text-books for class 
use is alwavs with us. Some get rid of it easily by 
selecting the cheapest out of a list of standard books 
Ky “standard” they mean any text, say of Caesar 
Cicero, or Vergil, that 1s published by a reputable firm 
\nd it must be admitted that such a rule of thumb will 
work to an extent. Such a text-book will do no doubt 
for there are numbers of very good books now being 
published, and they will at least cover the requisite 
number of pages for a year’s work. A natural tend 
ency agaim is to select the “latest-out” simple because 
it 18 new. and rerect a text of some vear's standing 
because it is older, on the philosophy that “every day 


in every Way we are getting better and better,” | 


Suppose 


The next time a choice is to be made it would be 
profitable to get sample text books from all the pul 
lishers, (the publishers will be only too glad to sen 
what they have), and then take time to go over them 
carefully. And in this examination a board of educa 
tion and a superintendent can make no mistake in giv 
ing most weight to the opinion of the Latin teachers o 
the books. 

Here are some of the questions to which attentic 
should be paid in the selecting. Has the book a good 
choice of Latin text for translation? It is a_ bette: 
book if it contains more than is necessary for a year’s 
reading so that opportunity is given for a choice of 
material to read. For instance, a Caesar which gives 
the traditional first four books only is not to be con 
pared, other things being equal, with one which gives 
those books and in addition good selections from thy 
other books of the Gallic War Has the book notes 
which are simple, clear, and adequate? The “learned 
note, far over the pupil’s head, and sometimes ev: 
above the teacher, has no place in a High School tex: 
hook. Multiplied grammatical references are useles- 
or worse. Short notes on grammatical points that ar: 
strange, on difficulties of translation, on matters «! 
historical or literary interest, are most useful. To 
many notes, and too much explanation, even if simpk 
are not good. Their very appearance has a repellin; 
effect and besides something should be left to tl 
teacher to explain. Some texts issued in the last fe 
vears suffer from an excess of zeal to be helpful. Hi: 
the book a useful introduction? Has the book goo 
illustrations ? .\ short examination answers these que 
tions. Text books of today regularly are provided wit 
illustrations. (me must consider whether they ar 
interesting m themselves, whether they really illustrat: 
that is, help the pupils to understand the reading mat 
ter, and whether they are well made and well print 
There is no excuse for a poorly illustrated book 

lo sum it up in a word what ts wanted is a boo 
that 1s teachable trom whatever pomt of view cot 


sidered 


THE FRENCH COLUMN 
Conducted by DR. W. M. DEY 
Head of the Department of Romance Languages 

University of North Caroline 
litt MODERN Language Assuciation of Nort 
(arolina has been affiliated with the North Car 
lina Education Association and will hold its annua 
meeting in Raleigh on March 14. As was suggested i: 
the January number of the Jougknar., it is hoped tha 
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all French teachers will join the local unit of the 
North Carolina Education Association in the various 
colleges and high schools with which they are con- 
nected, and will come to the meeting in Raleigh. The 
section meetings of the Modern Language Association 
will be held in the Edenton Street Sunday School 
rooms at 9:30 A. M., March 14, and the general meet- 
ing will be held at 2:30 P. M. on the same day at a 
place to be announced later. 

The program of the French section, Professor W. S. 
Barney, of the North Carolina College for Women, 
Chairman, is as follows: 

A Rotary System of Studies, Professor H. B. Stan- 
ton, North Carolina College for Women; 

A High School Teacher's Experience with College 
Requirements in French, Miss Kate H. Broadfoot, 
Fayetteville ; 

The Teaching of French Composition, Dr. T. W. 
Lingle, Davidson College ; 

Reports of Committee on a Standard Course in 
French, Dr. F. A. G. Cowper, Trinity College. 


THE GERMAN COLUMN 


Conducted by Professor Walter D. Toy 
The University of North Carolina 


Some Reasons for Teaching German in the 
High School 


‘| PURPOSE of this introductory note is to 
suggest to the progressive High School superin- 
tendents of the state the wisdom of putting German 
back into their school programs. 
When in 1917 the United States declared war against 
e German Empire, it was deemed in many places 4 
proper act of patriotism to exclude the German lan- 
guage from the subjects offered for instruction. This 
done, although the Federal Government strongly 
ised the vigorous prosecution of this subject of 
study. 
But now that we are again at peace with the German 
pire, the patriotic motive just mentioned is no 
nger applicable, and the question of teaching German 
the schools may rest on the merits of the language 
stay if 
Che leaders of thought in the educational world have 
ng held that language is an invaluable instrument for 
ng a foundation of general education. The limited 
e at our command does not permit a detailed state 
nt of the value of language study. But this value 
iy safely be taken for granted. 


if now among the highly inflected languages which 
may be used to give delicacy and clearness to our 
processes of thinking, Latin is taken to represent a 
value of 100%, by the same standard it is estimated 
that German has a value of 80%. 

Again, German is very closely related to our own 
language. A thousand years ago the Germanic dialects 
from which modern English and modern German have 
sprung, were intimate members of the same family. 
They bear the same relationship still, although time 
and local circumstances have given a distinct character 
to each. 

So the pupil who studies German will find a great 
deal that is already familiar in his own mother tongue. 
A very large body of words have the same stem in 
vach, and except in certain parts of the sentence which 
require the verb to be placed at the end, there is great 
similarity in the general form of expression. 

It is not without importance for young people to 
know that German is almost phonetic in its spelling. 
The words are pronounced quite consistently as they 


are written. The pupil may, therefore, without much 


difficulty learn to pronounce very well. 

To these general advantages which German offers to 
the schools may be added others, both practical and 
cultural. 

Many professions to which high school pupils will 
devote their lives require at least a reading knowledge 
of German. Such are the departments of chemistry, 
botany, zodlogy, medicine, engineering, mathematics, 
history, philology, literature, and others. 

Again, many of our large commercial houses and 
industrial establishments have direct relations with 
similar business houses in Germany. It is often neces- 
sary to read in German the correspondence carried on 
with these houses. 

Time will not allow me here to speak at length of 
what is the greatest benefit to be derived from a knowl- 
edge of this language. That is, of course, the advan- 
tage of being able to understand in the original the 
works of the great writers who have influenced the 
world’s best thought. The reading of such works in 
English translations is good in its way, but very differ- 
ent from the immediate impression produced by the 
original form. 

From this imperfect summary it is hoped that some 
of our schools will be induced to embrace the oppor- 
tunity which German offers for the enrichment of their 
programs. We invite correspondence relative to text- 
books and methods and we shall be ready to confer 
personally with teachers attending the Summer School 
of this University. 
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THE SPANISH COLUMN 
Conducted by Dr. S. E. LEAVITT 
Professor of Spanish, University of North Carolina 

HE ATTENTION of all Spanish teachers 15 
called to the meeting of the Modern Language 
Association of North Caroling m Raleigh, March 14. 
For the Spanish group which meets in the morning the 
following program has been arranged : 
“Some things we owe to Spain,” Professor L. E. 
Hinkle, State College of Agriculture and Engineering. 
“Stimulating interest in the study of First Year 
Spanish,” Professor Augustine LaRochelle, North 
Carolina College for Women. 
“Conversational Spanish,” Professor K. 
Fleagle, Davidson College. 
Round table discussion: “The First Year Course in 
college. Is it suited to our High School graduates ? 


The oportunities for summer study abroad are as 
attractive as ever and the constantly mecreasing numbet 
of teachers who take advantage of these summer 
schools is an indication of the profit to be derived from 
them. Last year North Carolina had more represen 
tatives in the various schools than ever before in her 
history. It is to be hoped that the Spanish teachers of 
the state will continue their efforts to widen their 
horizon by summer study and each year make the 
teaching of Spanish a greater pleasure to themselves 
and of greater value to their students 

The Spanish School of Washington has a trip 
through France, Spain, and Northern Africa from 
June 28 to Sept. 5, with the novel feature of spending 
a week in each of the following cities: Burgos, Sala 
manca, Madrid, Seville, and (Granada \t each of 
these places lectures will be delivered by professors 
from different Spanish universities 

At the University of Mexico the summer session will 
last from July 9 to August 22. As was the case last 
year the Mexican government ts offering half rate 
tickets within the national borders. Mexico City 
enjoys a surprisingly fine summer climate due to the 
altitude and six weeks in this picturesque city would 
be a memory never to be forgotten 

The University of Porto Rico presents a course from 
July 9 to August 16 and here too the summer climate 
is said to be excellent \ number of North Carolina 
teachers attended the session last vear 

Miss Marcial Dorado will conduct a party to the 


summer school at Barcelona and one of our teachers 


has already decided to attend this session 


The Centro de Estudios Histéicos at Madrid has 


issued its official announcement of courses from Ju) 


7 to August 2. The work here is of high grade a: 
this school is undoubtedly the most popular of all t 


Spanish summer schools. This is due to its long 


standing, to the fact that it offers a greater variety 


courses and counts among its faculty professors «0/ 


world-wide reputation. 


The column will be glad to furnish detailed inf: 


mation regarding any of these schools or the cost of a 


trip to Spain, hotels, boarding houses, etc. 


THE MATHEMATICS COLUMN 


Conducted by E. T. BROWNE 
Department of Mathematics, University of North Carolina 


The advancement and perfection of mathematics are intimately 
nected with the prosperity of the state Vapolcon | 


Remarks On Imaginary Numbers 


N THE STUDY of Arithmetic and element: 

\lgebra the student at an early stage in his wi 

becomes acquainted with the so-called real nu 
bers. The positive integers he first finds to result fro: 
counting or enumerating the elements in a given s 
as, for example, the sticks in a bundle. The positi 
fractions or rational numbers come to his attent 
when a whole object such as a pie or apple is divid 
into a certain number of equal parts and one or m 
of these parts allotted to him or his friend. The int: 
duction of the positive irrationals such as ,/@~or 7 
somewhat more difficult, but the fact that ratior 
fractions in the form of decimals give close appro» 
mations soon lessens his objections. Furthermore, 
soon as he takes up geometry and actually sees 1 
diagonal of a square whose side is one inch and kn 
from the Pythagorean theorem that its length is 
inches, ke becomes convinced that such numbers 
exist, although he may never be able to express th: 
exactly as a decimal or an ordinary fraction. 

The introduction of the negative number meets w 
uniformly more opposition. The student readily adn 
that if 5 be subtracted from & the remainder is 3, 
result which he can actually verify by removing 
sticks from a bundle of 8. But when in his first wo: 
in algebra he sees in a book that if 8 be subtract 
from 5 the remainde: is — 3 (minus 3) he objects. 
there are only 5 sticks in a bundle it is clear to him t! 
8 cannot be removed leaving — 3 sticks. It is only wh 
the teacher throws the weight of her opinion in w 


that of the author and illustrates by showing how 
man with a bank balance of $5 by writing a check f 


$8 puts himself in a position where he must pay t 
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That the student accepts 
a half hearted 
Henceforth, by continuing to manipulate these 


bank $3 before he is even. 
such manipulation, and then in only 
way. 
negative numbers according to the laws of formal alge- 
bra, he becomes accustomed to them and accepts them 
on the same basis as the positive fraction or irrational. 
The introduction of zero and the negative fractions 
and irrationals is then easy. 

The objection which a student feels toward accepting 
negative numbers is a perfectly natural one which the 
illustration of the bank account does not overcome 
When negative numbers were first intro- 
arithmetic 


completely. 


duced into some of the greatest mathe- 


maticians of the time objected. Cardan himself in his 
Ars Magna, 1545, called them numeri ficti (imaginary 
numbers) as distinguished from numeri veri (real 
Not until Descartes, in the first half of the 


seventeenth century was any one bold enough to substi- 


numbers ). 


tute numeri ficti and numeri veri indiscriminately for 
the same letter in an algebraic equation. 

The number system as now enlarged and consisting 
of the positive and negative integers, positive and 
negative fractions, positive and negative irrationals, 
and zero, seems to the student perfectly adequate for 
all the problems with which he has to deal. He can 
subtract any number however large from any other 


number or from itself and find a remainder which he , 


recognizes as a number. He can multiply any too 
numbers and obtain a product which he recognizes as a 
number. He can divide any number by any other 
(except in the case where the divisor is zero, and this 
ase seldom if ever occurs to him) and get a quotient 
hich he recognizes as a number. 
lhe student has not worked with these numbers long 
fore the author of his text-book points out that these 
numbers which he is using can be represented by points 
a straight line extending indefinitely in both direc 
ns. Any point O is chosen as representing zero: 
the point one unit to the right of O represents +- 1, the 
1, the point 2% 


The point repre 


nt one unit to the left represents — 
to the left represents — 5/2. 


of them on this line. Furthermore corresponding to 
each number positive, negative or zero, there is one 
and only one point on this line and to each point on 
this line there corresponds one and only one number 
so that the numbers which he knows completely fill 
up the line leaving no gaps. 

With these concepts at his command the student is 
soon led to the graphical solution of equations. In 
order to solve the equation 

2x 5=— 0. 
it is suggested that he put 

y= +5 
then by assigning: numerical values to x in this last 
equation say + =-— 1, he can compute y directly, in 
this case y= 3. If then he will draw a horizontal line 
OX on which to represent the values of x then through 
the point O on this horizontal line draw a vertical line 
OY on which to represent the values of y, the point of 


intersection O of the two lines representing the zero 
value for y, the point one unit above © representing 


ting, he can actually find by constructing a square 
se side is one unit and laying off with his com 
es a segment beginning at O and extending to the 
a length equal to the diagonal of this square. 
gative numbers were — 5/2 no longer seem to him 


 fictious since he can actually see a representation 


L 
-2 -1 ° 


the value +1 for y, he can plot in this plane the 
points represented by the corresponding pairs of values 
of x and y from above. By joining the consecutive 
points so obtained by a smooth curve, he obtains the 
graph of the function 2x + 5, 
straight line. 


in this 
If then he notes where this straight line 
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crosses the line OX he will find that it crosses 2% 


units to the left of O; that is x —— 2% gives to the 
function 2% +- 5 the value zero. That is, the student 
recognizes *==-—2% as a root of the equation 
2r + 5—0. 


In an entirely similar manner the student may solve 
the equation 
x*— x —6—0. 
by plotting the graph of 
you —6 
and noting where the curve crosses the horizontal line 
OX. In this case he sees that it crosses once at a 


point two units to the left of O ie. at x — 2, and 
again at a point three units to the right of O i.e. at 
x t. 3. Hence he concludes that 2 and + 3 are 


the roots of the above equation. 

Very soon, however, as the student pursues his 
algebraic studies he is confronted by an equation of 
the type 

which may be written 

x? —1. 
Just as before he plots the graph of 

yor? + 1 
in an endeavor to find out where it crosses the hori- 
zontal line. But to his surprise, this curve never 
crosses the horizontal line. It comes down to a point 
one unit above and turns back up without ever cross 
ing. He begins to wonder if there are any values of -r 
such that +*7 4+ 1=-0. Since the above method has 
failed he attempts by trial to find values of + such that 
x? 1. The only numbers he knows of whose 
squares have the numerical value one are + 1 and 
—1. But by trial he sees that neither of these will 
serve since the square of each of them its 1 and not 

1. After some reflection he decides that such an 
equation has no solution. He is surely right in his con- 
clusion that none of the numbers that he has met with 
so far will serve. But at this juncture the teacher 
steps in and says that there is a solution, viz 
t-—Vi When the student asks what is_ the 
square roof of minus one, and what point on the hori 
zontal line represents it, the teacher replies that it 1s 
not one of the numbers to which he has been accus 
tomed, but is a newe kind of number, and that there 
is no place for it on the horizontal line. While the 
other numbers were real, this is an tmaginary number 
and is written ./7 or is sometimes denoted by the 
symbol i. It is with great reluctance that the student 
accepts this yvr- or i as a mumber. To him it is 
some fiction, some peculiar symbol which has no point 
representing it on the line and possesses the remark- 


able property that its square is negative. To him this 
fictious number has been invented solely for the purpose 
of satisfying the above equation which would be other- 
wise insoluble. And the student is right! This num- 
ber has been invented so as to make the above equation 
soluable. After much hesitation the student accepts it 
as a number because he feels that the equation 
x* +. 1=—-0 must have a solution and there must be 
some number like this yi— to give it one. But since 
there is no point on the horizontal line OX which rep- 
resents it and since it is not one of the numbers with 
which he is familiar he readily agrees when the author 
calls it imaginary. By continuing to solve equations he 
gradually becomes accustomed to these fictious nwm- 
bers and finally when he finds such an expression as 
2! v= as the root of an equation he feels no hesi- 
tation in calling it a number although he remarks to 
himself that this is not a real number but one of those 
imaginaries, or as the author calls them, complex. 


But are these numbers imaginary? Are they not as 
realas — 3or 4/5? It is true that each of the latter is 
represented by a definite point on the line OX whereas 
V7 is not; but it is self-evident that a number can 
be real only when it is represented by a point on OX? 
Certainly not! It is only the fact that the student has 
seen for so long the correspondence between the 


so-called real members and the points on a line that 


he intuitively begins to think of numbers not repr 


sented by points on that line as unreal. In fact the 


imaginary and complex numbers cannot be represented 


by points on a line or any finite number of lines 


They are entirely too numerous. Gauss has shown 


however, that these numbers may be represented by 


points in a plane and their representation in this way 


is very illuminating. 


Here we conclude that .-7 is no more imaginary 
and no less real than — 3 or 4/5. Neither of these num- 


bers can arise directly as a result of counting. Her- 


mann Schubert in his remarkable little essay on 


“Monesin in Arithmetic” remarks that negative num 


bers like — 3 were invented solely for the purpose o 


making subtraction always possible ; and fractions li 


4/5 were invented solely for the purpose of making 


division possible in cases where the dividend is not a: 


exact multiple of the divisor. Similarly irrationals li} 


/@ which the student has accepted so glibly simp!) 
because he can exhibit a line segment of that leng: 


as the diagonal of a square whose side is unity, wer¢ 


invented so as to make it always possible to extract 


roots of positive numbers. Certainly these irrationals 
present no less logical difficulty than the so-called 
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imaginaries. All of these numbers except the positive 
integers, which are called the natural numbers were 
invented by man in order to make the operations of 
algebra always possible, and one kind is no less real 
than another. In the words of the great algebraist 
Kronecker, “ 
made all the rest of the numbers.” The question will 
then naturally arise, “Why did man stop here! Why 
did he not invent further numbers?” We reply in the 
language of Professor Schubert, “It may be shown on 
the one hand that besides the seven familiar operations 


God made the positive integers! man 


” 


of addition, subtraction, multiplication, division, rais- 
ing to powers, extraction of roots and finding of 
logarithms no other operations are definable which pre- 
sent anything essentally new, and on the other hand 
that fresh extension of the domain of numbers beyond 
irrational imaginary and complex numbers is arithme- 
tically impossible.” 


BOOK NOTES AND REVIEWS 


Kretinc’s JUNGLE Booxs and “Captains CouraGeous.” 
Edition. Doubleday, Page and Company, Garden City. 
Price, $1.00 each. 

“There have been,” so the publishers announce, “insistent 
demands for editions of some of the Kipling books at a price 
that would make them possible of use in schools.” 


School 
1923. 


In response 
to these demands, Doubleday, Page and Company have recently 
published school editions of The Jungle Book, The Second 
Jungle Book, and Captains Courageous. 

The boy who has been denied the oportunity to live for a 
while with Mowgli in the Jungle and to know the jungle folk 
and their ways; to witness “Kaa’s Hunting” and to feel that 
he too is really taking a hand in the wonderfully thrilling fight 
of Bagheera and Kaa against the innumerable silly, chattering 
3andar-Log, or in that other battle against the terrible “Red 
Dog.” the Dhole of the Dekken; who has not been on that 
inimitable raiding expedition when Hathi, the big Elephant, 
and his companions “let in the jungle ;” who has missed the 
chance to traverse the seas with the “White Seal,” and to know 
he perils of the seal-folk; who has, in a word, missed the 
pportunity to experience his kinship with Mowgli, 
Kaa. Baloo, and the rest, has awaiting him one of the rarest 


3aghera, 


eats that modern English literature has in store for him, m 
matter what his age—it may range from seven to seventy! And 
hat red-blooded boy or girl will not be thrilled and made 


er for having shared the intensely human experiences of 
fisher-folk of 
some unlovely traits 


Captains Courageous”—a close-up picture of 


the Grand Banks? There are to be sure, 


1 few individuals revealed in' the story, but they serve to 


throw in bold relief something of the nobility to be found 


among people in the humbler walks of life. But above all the 
sformation of a pampered rich boy into a real man is the 
important lesson that nobody who reads this thrilling story 
Can 
Here in these three volumes by a master craftsman are to be 
ind fresh, vigorous, unique experiences, vicarious to be sur« 
none-the-less real 


* 


which will thrill and make stronger 


every red-blooded boy or girl who can lose himself or herself 
in them, as tens of thousands of children have done tlie world 
over—experiences that will go with them as a permanent part 
of their mental and spiritual possessions. See to it, Mr. Prin- 
cipal, that these books find a place in your library, and they 
will certainly find a way into the hands and hearts of your 
pupils. It is a trite statement, to be sure, but a true one withal, 
to say there are no more charming books for youngsters. In 
bringing out these volumes in inexpensive but durable and 
attractive form, the publishers have rendered a service for 
which young America should be grateful—N. W. W. 


Tue Som anp Its MANAGEMENT. By Merritt F. Miller. 
and Company, Boston, 1924. Pp. 386. Price $1.64. 
A book intended to bring to the boys in the high school, 


especially to those expecting to become farmers, the value of 
farm improvement and soil-conservation. 


Ginn 


New Rationat ATHLETICS For Boys AND Girts. By Frederick 
J. Reilly, Principal of public school, the Bronx, New York 
City. D.C. Heath and Company, Boston, 1917. Pp. 139. 

Many valuable 

plans and suggestions are given to help make the program inter- 

esting as well as beneficial. 


A guide for physical education in schools. 


GetTING READY TO BE A MOoTHER. 
Blarcom, R. N. 
Pp. 237. 
This is a book of information and advice for the young 

woman who is looking forward to motherhood. 


By Carolyn Conant Van- 
The Macmillan Company, New York, 1923. 
Price, $1.50. 


We anp Our History. (A Biography of the American Peo- 
ple) by Albert B. Hart. The American Viewpoint Society, 
Inc., New York. 1923. Pp. 319. 

The book is written for any person who finds it interesting at 
any age. It is hoped that it will be clear to young minds and 
will fill the need of the new-comer and would-be citizens. 
The proportions of the book are unusual. There are eighteen 
full pages of drawings, fifty charts, important maps, and more 
than 750 half-tone and line illustrations. 


We anp Our Work. By Joseph F. Johnson. 
Viewpoint Society, Inc., New York, 1923. 


The American 
Pp. 301. 

The subject matter is of vastly greater importance and conse- 
quence whether viewed from the standpoint of the welfare of 
the individual or of the country as a whole, than any single 
ubject now taught in our grammar of high school. 


ATLAS 
ty J. Paul Goode, Professor of Geography, University of 
Cheiago. Rand McNally and Company, Chicago, 1923. 4 to 
pp. XII 96 41-page Index. Over 300 maps. Price $4.90. 


PuysicaL, Aanp Economic. 


Here is an atlas, representing over thirty years’ experience in 
the teaching of geography, prepared by one of America’s fore- 
most geographers and made pimarily for American schools 
and colleges. It is accurate, authoritative and up-to-date. It 
is beautifully printed and durably bound in blue cloth. Its color 


scheme is really artistice and remarkably legible. Professor 
Goode has given us a really usable school atlas of such out- 
It should 


find its way into every school library in the land—N. W. W. 


standing merit as to place it in a class all to itself. 
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Tue Honesty Boox. Preliminary Edition. By William Byron a — 


Forbush. J. J. Little and Ives Company, New York, 1923 


Pp. 56 Carouina State COLLEGE 
This book is written for the purpose of helping the teachers OF 
and parents to teach honesty, through plays, games, books, and . 
daily recitations AGRICULTURE AND ENGINEERING 
Se_r-Provinc Business By Thomas T. Goff State College Station Raleigh, 


Head of the Department of Commercial Arithmetic, State 


Normal School, Whitewater, Wis. The Macmillan Company SUUMME SCHOC 
New York, 1923. Pp. 316 SUMMER SCHOOL 


The basis if the student's work is a plan requiring the student 


June 10 to July 22, 1924 


to prove the correctness of his work. The plan is very simple 


and saves much time 


Geography, History, and Modern Languages. 


Getting the Best Position Your Qualifications Can Command 


Confidential, individual, professionally ethical 
Iincement service for ONLY 500 TEACHERS in 
North Carolina or the neighboring states. Teacher- 
to-position objective excels other forms of placement 


Industrial Education and Manual Arts. 


> natelng other informatio 
N.B.—Use the ART OF APPLYING to make your For catalog and other information, writ 
ipplieation letter effective Special edition $1.00 


post paid. 


T. E. BROWNE, Director 


College Credit Courses will be offered in General 
Agriculture, Science, Economics, Education, English, 


Professional Courses for High School Principals 
and Teachers, Teachers of Agriculture, Science, 


Special Courses for Home and Farm Extension 
Agents, Specialists, and Experiment Station Workers 


erviee. Write for full information. Emphasis will be placed upon Methods of Teach 
Associated School Services ng Science in High Schools, Trade and Industrial 
Hox 1274 Montgomery, Alabama Education, and Methods of Teaching Manual Arts. 


‘The Seeman Printery Incorporated 


ESTABLISHED 1885 


Complete printing house with 
modern equipment, and a per- 
sonnel of high grade craftsmen, 
insuring prompt and intelligent 
handling of your orders whether 
they be large or small. 


Correspondence Inurted DURHA M, N. 
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If in your Cotton Duck 
Window Shades 
you want 


QUALITY - SERVICE 
PRICE 


Write today to the 


Luther O. Draper 
Shade Co. 


Spiceland, Ind. 


P.S.— We Make the Roller and Folding Styles 


One of the Fifteen Varieties 


We make various styles of 


DUCK SHADES 


both ROLLER and FOLDING 
Write us for catalogue, prices, 
and FREE SHADE 


OLIVER C. STEELE MFG. CO. 


SPICELAND, INDIANA 


| A Typewriting Program with Service 


} 
Gregg typewriting service is more than 
} 
and modern program that includes : 
| 
| 1. Five basic ‘‘Rational’’ texts, adapted to 
| every type of course or school. 
2. Supplementary books 
(a) Typewriting Speed Studied, by 
Hakes. 
I Seven Speed Secrets, by Smith 
and Wies« 
t+. Monographs on the teaching of type 
writing 


high schools. 


Check the books or branches of the ser 
ad 


d lidress on the margin of this advertiser 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 


Asheville Normal and Associated Schools 
SUMMER SCHOOL 
Seventh Session—June 16-July 27,1924 


The summer school of the Asheville Normal is one of 
the State summer schools of North Carolina. 

Fifteen hundred teachers from twenty-two states and three 
territories attended the 1923 summer session. 


The faculty of eighty will include teachers from the Ashe- 
ville Normal, heads of departments from Teachers’ College, 
Columbia University and the Universities of South Carolina, 
Cincinnati, Nebraska and John B. Stetson and State Normal 
Colleges of Michigan, Florida, Georgia and South Carolina; 
Trinity College, Wabash College, Park College and heads of 
departments from a number of the leading city public 
schools. 

One hundred and ninety courses are offered for kinder- 
garten, primary, grammar grade, and high school teachers, 
supervisors, principals and superintendents 

The Asheville Summer School offers to teachers educa- 
tional and recreational opportunities that are unsurpassed. 

Dormitory room and board is $42 for six weeks. 
may be reserved now by forwarding $5 of this amount. 
toard in private homes is from $8 to $15 per week. 
Registration fee is $10 for three courses $10 extra for 
a fourth course. 


Rooms 


Reduced round-trip fares to Asheville are available during 
the summer. 

Complete catalog will he 
for a copy. 


ready March first Write now 


JOHN E. CALFEE, A.M., LL.D., President 
Asheville, N. C. 


The Gregg typewriting program also includes: 


ADAMS JUNIOR TYPEWRITING 


the only typewriting book written from the non-vocational viewpoint for junior 


a book—it is a complete, scientific 


Copy holders for typewriting books. 


Extension courses. 


Students’ Record Cards. 

Rational Rythm Phonograph Records. 
(A set of 6 dies, containing 12 records) 

\ system of prizes and awarda. 


\ complete service headed by 
writers and teachers. 


expert 


in which you are interested, write your name 
| send it to our nearest office. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY | 


BOSTON 


SAN FRANCISCO LONDON 
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Widely Used Textbooks 


to which they refer. Special attention to factoring. 


Hunter’s New Essentials of Biology ........... 


Part Two. From the Reformation to the Present 
Time, $1.48. 


of gripping human interest. 


Hunter and Whitman’s Civic Science in Home and Community 


practical applieation of scientific principles in every munity. In one volume. 
day living. Will help to raise the standards of the 


Vivian’s Everyday Chemistry ............. 


phasis on household economies, soi! fertility and the only inexpensive equipment. 
relation of chemistry to plant and animal! production. 


Nichols’ Junior Business Training. ............ 


American Book Company 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston 


. $1.40 


Its numerous checks and tests develop accuracy and Covers all requirements for college admission. With 
self-reliance. Graphs are taken up after the solutions or without answers. Key and answers separate. 


. $1.68 


Somewhat shortened and simplified and brought in physiological, botanical, and zo-ological science, 
thoroughly up to date. In line with the latest findings vet written in a simple and interesting style. 


Elson’s Modern Times and the Living Past . . $2.40 
Part One. From the Earliest Times to the Refor Traces the current of world movements distinctly, 
mation, $1.32. graphically, yet simply. Gives sufficient historical 


background for an understanding of present-day prob 
lems. Written in popular, entertaining style. Full 


$1.60 


A broad, utilitarian one-year course Shows the home and throw light upon the problems of the com- 


. $1.64 


A course applied to everyday life, with special em- Wide range of topics. Laboratory work calls for 


. $1.40 


A general introduction to business practice intended work, such as the making out of checks, bills, bank 
to precede the formal study of bookkeeping and ac deposit tickets, ete. The Practice Exercises give 
counting The course includes all the usual paper definite drill in connection with each subject. 


| 
| . 


UNIVERSITY 
NORTH CAROLINA 


SUMMER SCHOOL, 1924 


First Term, June 13 -July 25 : : Second Term, July 26- September 4 


fax 


@. It is not too early to begin laying your plans 
for summer study in 1924. 

G. The University of North Carolina Summer 
School will again operate two terms, or a regular 
quarter. 

G, This Summer School is ever mindful of the 
needs of the teachers of North Carolina. 


@. It is operated by a standard grade institution 
that is an honored member of the Association of 
American Universities. 

@_ It spares no expense to provide the best of 
instruction and wholesome entertainment of an 
educational character. 

C. It is a Summer School of distinction for pro- 
gressive teachers. 

G.In the First Term last summer there were 
enrolled 1300 students, and in the Second Term 
there were 518. 

G. Unusual opportunities are provided for gradu- 
ate students. There were 252 graduate students 
in attendance last summer. 

C. Preliminary announcement ready for distribu- 
tion February Ist. 


For further information, address: 


N. W. WALKER, Director, CHAPEL HILL, N. C. 
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year courses being haracter and credit and thereby apply the project method 
value as in the other quarters of year ‘ 
Degrees are conferred upon n snd women for summer and socialized classroom activity 
work 
The Master's Degre: ? btained by properly qual to vour school work 
fied students three Summer Quarters 
It offers opportunities the South and makes 
strong appeal to teachers seeking bronder scholarship and Book I, Grades VILVIL.........$ .70 
training and wider socia ind to college etndents 
desiring mplete degree requirements Book II, Grade IX... 
Attendar last Quarter thirty five states and 
foreigt vuntries Complete in one volume. . 
The most beantifu ind educationa plar in 
America 
\ccommodatior at reseor Tuitior for non 
reinia students $20.00 pe Ten projects to a year 
Plenty of Grammar 
Teachers reg red he Quarter this year wil ] 
have an xeeller oportunity attend the meeting of the 
‘ W ashington special excursion wil 
lhustrated folder woment. write to 


Courses for 


The Summer Qus 


prter 


University of Virginia 


Summer Quarter . 
First Term, June 16-July 26 
Second Term, July 28-August 30 


Elementary 
Courses for High Schoo! Teachers 
Courses for College Credit 


the 


Secretary, Summer Quarter 


University of Virginia 


Teachers 


part of the University 


Vitalize Your English 


By Using 


Deffendall’s 
Junior English Course 


Little, Brown & Company 
34 Beacon St., Boston 


ELEMENTARY 


LATIN 


sto 


Hig! 


Junior 


Se how 


Studies 


ULLMAN and HENRY 


LIVE ROMANS AND LIVING LATIN 


When governors and senators write books to show how important 
is the lesson which ancient Rome has for modern America, it is parti- 
cularly opportune that a book should appear in which the teaching of 
this lesson is one of the chief objectives. This book contains num- 
erous interesting Latin passages and plays dealing with Roman his- 
tory, religion, public and private life, a fascinating continued story 
of a Roman boy and his contact with Roman institutions. remarkable 
pietures dealing with almost every phase of the ancient civilization, 
and suggestions for reading to accompany this material. Never 
has a first vear Latin book revealed so clearly the modernness of 


antiquity as has Ullman and Henry's Elementary Latin. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
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